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notable increase of the value of the work. We hope that in the 
other pair of volumes, promised as the completion of the series, he will 
be somewhat more tender of his fellows' reputation and of his own. 



2. — 1. Women's Suffrage ; the Reform against Nature. By Horace 
Bushnell. New York : Charles Scribner & Co. 1869. 

2. The Suhjection of Women. By John Stuart Mill. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 1869. 

English style is distinguished by the atmosphere of homely splen- 
dor, of familiar pomp, of surcharged association, in which its words 
move. The sentences unroll themselves deliberately, seeming to listen 
to their own progress, now packing volumes of meaning into a simple 
word, now yielding to passing suggestions and incorporating into their 
mass epithets and clauses which writers of other nations would neglect 
as collateral and exuberant fancies. The secret of this peculiarly Eng- 
glish richness of movement has been kept by Dr. Bushnell, perhaps, 
more steadily than by any other of our contemporary writers. Mr. 
Mill's sentences, clean, weighted, and going straight to their mark, 
would, if translated literally, sound as natural and forcible to French, 
German, or Italian ears as they do to ours. But Dr. Bushnell's, in 
any tongue but our own, would have an outlandish air. To take 
an example at random : " Where we touch the limits of reason, they 
[women] touch the limits of excess ; where we are impetuous in 
a cause, they are uncontrollable in it. We know how, as men, 
to be moderated in part, by self-moderation, even as ships by their 
helms in all great storms at sea; for the other part we had 
women kept in moderation by their element, even as ships in harbor 
lie swinging by their anchors; but now we get even less of help 
from these than they do from us." The reef on which the old English 
style often split came from an excess of this self-listening, and the re- 
sult was affectation, or, to use the vulgar term, mouthing. And Dr. 
Bushnell with his rich fancy has not steered clear of the reef. A 
clerical training always tends to make a diffuse writer, and we think 
that " Women's Suffrage " would have been a more solid book if 
its author's remarkable powers of expression had been a little bal- 
anced by some cultivation of a correlative power of repression. As 
it is, he is redundant and careless, not to say often vulgar ; as in 
such phrases as, " the Duchess of Devonshire was a high-life conven- 
tional kind of woman." 
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Dr. BushneU's thesis is, that although the present status of women 
is in many respects one of wrongful " abridgment," and although they 
ought to have facilities for education and occupation opened to them 
in many hitherto untried ways, society should nevertheless make a res- 
olute stand against admitting them to share in any sort of " govern- 
ment." Preachers they may be, but not pastors or presbyters or 
bishops ; attorneys, but neither advocates nor judges. " Administra- 
tion" of any kind in which authority is implied lies without their 
province, — most of all, the holding of political office, and the exercise 
of the suffrage. This weighty conclusion is derived from a conception 
of the essential nature of woman and of government, expressed in an 
infinite variety of way% throughout the book. She is not " created " 
to mingle in any kind of strife, or " to batter the severities of fortune. 
.... All government belongs to men .... Where agreement is 
impossible, one of the two clearly must decide, and it must be the man. 
The woman's law .... requires it of her .... to submit herself 

to his fortunes If he has no sway-force in him .... to bold 

the reins, he is no longer what Nature means when she makes a man." 
Women are " naturally subject," " subordinate," meant to yield to evil 
and violence, not to combat them with answering evil and violence. 
So far so good. If Dr. Bushnell is contented to urge this as an 
ideal, a matter of inexplicable sentiment, he remains in a strong 
position. The universal sense of mankind hitherto, and its almost 
universal sense now, will uphold him. But he is naturally tempted 
to illustrate the doctrine and enforce it by arguments derived from dif- 
ferent orders of considerations, which to our mind are far from making 
it more imposing ; but rather, being unsound themselves, tend to infect it 
with their own decay, and so undo the authority it possesses in its 
brute dogmatic form. 

The first and chief of these arguments is, that the subordination of 
women, instead k ~of implying their inferiority, "gives them, morally 
considered, the truest and sublimest conditions of ascendancy ; . . . . 
woman has her government as truly as man," namely, " by grace." 
It is to his as the gospel is to the law, "and accomplishes just what 

the law, in that it was weak, could not accomplish The honors 

of womanhood lie in gentleness and patience, or it may be the dreadful 
lot of violence and tyrant cruelty endured." Her supreme glory is to 
be a "subject nature, .... milder, truer, and closer to the type of 
God's own dear submissions in the cross of his Son," than our " coarse 
forbidding masculinities " will let us attain. This is nothing but the 
good old Catholic doctrine, invented when people were hopeless of an 
order to be realized in this world, that suffering is a higher vocation 
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than action. It has done much good in its day, — saved many a slave 
from envy and despair, and consoled sick men in all ages of the world. 
But there has probably not been an unjust usage in Christendom which 
has not at some time sought shelter under its wings. No well man or 
free man ever adopted it for his own use. Protestantism has practically 
almost abandoned it in its generality. Dr. Bushnell himself probably 
makes no wider application of it than to the present case. And we 
have little doubt, if the truth were known, that he would be found 
loath in his own person to exchange, even if he could, the power which 
his " coarse masculinities " endow him with, for the inestimable privi- 
leges of this sort of government by self-sacrifice. Modern civilization, 
rightly or wrongly, is bent on developing itself along the line of jus- 
tice, and any defence of woman's position on ascetic principles will 
fall with little weight on the public ear. One smiles, and thinks of the 
author's own words, in another part of his book, as one listens to him 
" protesting his natural admirations, his zeal to serve and protect, the 
profuseness of his attentions, and the unstinted tribute of respect and 
deference he is always wont to render." This gallantry makes after 
all but a poor compensation to women for that restricted moral devel- 
opment which the limitation of the field of their responsibilities imposes 
on them. 

Let us then cancel this particular reasoning in favor of women's 
abstinence from politics. Dr. Bushnell is immediately ready with an- 
other argument. It is that involved in the first of our quotations from 
him, to the effect that women now are something, but if allowed 
to meddle with government they will become less than nothing. The 
peculiar "grace" of their nature is so very tender and evanescent 
that it requires the most carefully adapted medium or " element " to 
save it from degenerating into mere repulsiveness. The divinity of 
which we have just been hearing so much is, we are surprised to 
learn, artificial ; so that so simple an act as that of voting will sweep 
it away and leave not a rack behind. Feminine beauty we have long 
known to be but skin-deep ; it was reserved for Dr. Bushnell to pro- 
claim emphatically and categorically that the very essence of what we 
call the feminine character is of equally epidermic constitution. The 
portraits he untiringly draws, of women as they will appear after 
twenty-five years' enjoyment of the ballot, are almost too harrowing 
to quote. Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds, and accord- 
ingly, whereas the " thunder " that clothes man's neck (our author never 
wearies of this " thunder " attribute of masculinity) looks rather well 
upon him, woman's " look will be sharp, her voice wiry and shrill, her 
action angular and abrupt ; wiliness, self-asserting boldness, and eager- 
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ness for place and power " will ravage her once fair form. As for her 
moral state, " the strange facility of debasement and moral abandon- 
ment " which characterizes her will make her corruptions much worse 
than ours. Terrible hints are given, of the naughtinesses to which 
women will resort in order to procure votes, and the demoralization 
which will take place in country districts, where the voters, male and 
female, " will be piled in huge wagons to be carried to the polls, and will 
sometimes on their return encounter a storm that drives them into way- 
side taverns and other like places for the night ; where" — but enough; 
the curious reader may find the rest of the passage on page 149. But 
the worst of the change in her is, that it is all to no purpose. The 
position for which she has abandoned her proper point of sway is one 
in which she is sure miserably to miscarry. Throwing away all she 
has, to clutch at a shadow, she ends with nothing ; and her appearance, 
" sharp-featured, lank, and dry," will but reflect " the disappointment 
of an over-instigated nature," conscious of its own ridiculousness. 
Unhappy Dr. Bushnell ! thus to supersaturate with the bitterness of this 
affront all the sweetness of compliment with which he previously 
smothered the sex ! At their hands, not ours, must he receive his doom. 
"We cannot help noticing, however, as we pass, how common this two- 
stool line of argument is in the school to which Dr. Bushnell belongs, — 
first, a vociferous proclamation of the utter and radical peculiarity of 
the womanly nature ; then a nervous terror of its being altered from 
its foundations by a few outward changes. Mr. Mill's belief in the 
power of education is timid in comparison with this. 

A chapter entitled "The Report of History" undertakes to show 
that wherever women have meddled with political affairs the result has 
been disastrous. Some of the examples strike us as unfortunately 
chosen. Delilah, Herodias, and the mistresses of Louis the Fifteenth 
would to our minds serve better as arguments in favor of educating 
women politically, and giving them the feeling of responsibility. The 
strongest of all " women's-rights " arguments is, that women are frivo- 
lous because they are irresponsible. 

We have not space to follow the reverend author into further detail. 
We will just mention, however, the remedy he proposes, for much of 
the present dissatisfaction. It is, that " the almost colic stringency " of 
women's modesty may be " relaxed." Marriage is her true sphere ; 
and, as three quarters of the men who are bachelors are so from timid- 
ity, the women should be allowed without impropriety to encourage 
them by making matrimonial advances themselves, when feeling 
prompts it 

On the whole, it does not seem to us that the author has very vividly 
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realized the practical importance of the matter he has undertaken to 
discuss, or that his essay is a very serious contribution to the literature 
of the subject. The word "frivolity" little consorts with the reverend 
character ; and yet it seems as if manly earnestness ought to dictate 
some less hollow utterances than these, ought at any rate to lead 
a writer to feel the facts more truly, and discern where the true 
puncta dolorosa of the disorder lie. We must close upon the note 
-with which we began, — style. The little book leaves on one a strong 
impression that rhetoric — the mere delight of listening to one's self 
making sweet music — was an important motive in its production. 
Even in that respect it cannot be considered wholly a success, and it 
certainly will add nothing in any circle to Dr. Bushnell's reputation 
either as a thinker or as an advocate. 

If Dr. Bushnell's writing advances, tacking and fluttering with the 
allure of an iridescent butterfly, Mr. Mill launches his smashing pro- 
jectile straight through every intervening obstacle to its goal. Few 
books were ever written with so few waste sentences. There is, indeed, 
an air of hot vehemence about it, to which one is not quite accustomed 
in its author, and which leaves an impression as of a sore subject, long 
pent up and brooded over in his mind, and published under a sud- 
den passionate determination that, come what may, he will hold his 
peace no longer. This amount of feeling has led him, we think, in one 
or two places to press his arguments beyond the point at which, in a 
subject that he looked at more coolly, he would probably have stopped : 
as when, for example, he maintains that we are at present all but abso- 
lutely ignorant of the true mental characteristics of woman.. It even 
makes him guilty of something like special pleading, as where he at- 
tempts to show that we have no good ground for thinking women to be 
naturally less fitted for original production in music than men. In fact 
there runs through the whole book a sort of quibble on the expression 
" nature of women." The main-stay of his thesis is, that there is nothing 
fixed in character, but that it may, through the education of a sufficient 
number of generations, be produced of any quality to meet the demand ; 
yet nevertheless he keeps speaking of woman's present condition as a 
distorted and "unnatural." one. "Undesirable" is the only word he 
can consistently use. His belief in the omnipotence of education leaves 
him logically free to admit any amount of present native diversity in 
the average mental aptitudes of the sexes, since that would not on his 
hypothesis be essential or final. As it is, his somewhat nervous anxiety 
to efface even the present distinction leads him into extremes where 
numbers — even of those who fully sympathize with bis practical 
aims — will not care to follow, and deprives the book, in adverse eyes, 
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of that wonderful fairness which has always been the secret of Mr. 
Mill's power to convince. 

The " woman question " has hitherto been in the main a practical 
one. The etiolated and stunted condition of single women on the one 
hand, and the interests of order in the family on the other, have been 
the chief points of attack by the reformers, and retort by the conserva- 
tives. On purely sentimental grounds no well-organized warfare has 
as yet been waged, since both parties have not seemed unwilling on the. 
whole to recognize the same standard. We cannot help thinking, ac- 
cordingly, that the most noteworthy feature of this in all respects note- 
worthy book is its thorough hostility to the accepted sentimental ideal 
of the personal intercourse of man and wife. 

If we have not misconceived the matter, Mr. Mill's ideal is a new 
one, to this country as well as to Europe. Much of what he attacks 
exists here but in feeble form. The legal abuses are in large measure 
obsolete ; the element of brutality which he makes so prominent in the 
masculine feeling of superiority is foreign ; American husbands are as 
a rule less sensitive about their wives occupying a position of inde- 
pendent publicity than those of whom Mr. Mill writes ; and Mrs. Grundy 
is not the tyrannical reality to American which she is to English mat- 
rons. But bating all this, the sentimental kernel of the essay is revolu- 
tionary even here. It is true that the author does not force his senti- 
ment into the foreground, and deduce from it as frankly as its importance 
would justify. But it lurks as a hidden premise in all his reasoning, 
and, incidentally, is abundantly expressed. It is what furnishes that 
intense contempt for our actual arrangements which gives such a head- 
long character to his work ; and as we just now likened the latter to a 
projectile, we may liken this feeling to the powder whose explosion 
supplies the velocity with which it speeds. 

A sentimental ideal of this sort is of course too evanescent and subtle 
to be stated in scientific black-and-white ; but we will bring together a 
number of disconnected passages from the book, and the reader will 
easily feel out from them what we mean : " If the family in its best 
forms is, as it is often said to be, a school of sympathy, tenderness, and 
loving forgetfulness of self, it is still oftener, as respects its chief, a 
school of wilfulness, overbearingness, unbounded self-indulgence, and a 
double-dyed and idealized selfishness, of which sacrifice itself is only a 
particular form, — care for the wife and children being only care for them 
as parts of the man's own interests and belongings, and their individual 
happiness being immolated in every shape to his smallest preferences. 
There is nothing which men so easily learn as this self- worship. All 
privileged persons and all privileged classes have had it. The more 

vol. cix. — no. 225. 36 
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we descend in the scale of humanity, the intenser it is We 

have had the morality of submission and the morality of chivalry and 

generosity; the time has come for the morality of justice The 

true virtue of human beings is fitness to live together as equals, .... 
preferring whenever possible the society of those with whom leading 

and following can be alternate and reciprocal Any sentiment of 

freedom which can exist in a man, whose nearest and dearest intima- 
cies are with those of whom he is absolute master, -is not the genuine or 
Christian love of freedom, but what the love of freedom generally was 
in the ancients and in the Middle Ages, — an intense feeling of the dig- 
nity and importance of his own personality ; making him disdain a yoke 
for himself of which he has no abhorrence whatever in the abstract, but 
which he is abundantly ready to impose on others for his own interest 

or glorification All the selfish propensities, the self-worship, the 

unjust self-preference, which exist among mankind have their source 
and root in, and derive their principal nourishment from, the present 
constitution of the relation between men and women The prin- 
ciple of the modern movement in morals and politics is, that conduct, 
and conduct alone, entitles to respect ; that not what men are, but what 

they do, constitutes their claim to deference Intimate society 

between people radically dissimilar to one another is an idle dream. 
Unlikeness may attract, but it is likeness which retains ; and in propor- 
tion to the likeness is the suitability of the individuals to give each 

other a happy life It is not with impunity that the superior in 

intellect shuts himself up with an inferior, and elects it for his sole 
completely intimate associate. Any society which is not improving is 
deteriorating, and the more so the closer and more familiar it is 



What marriage may be in the case of two persons of cultivated facul- 
ties, identical in opinions and purposes, between whom there exists that 
best kind of equality, — similarity of powers and capacities, with recipro- 
cal superiority in them, so that each can enjoy the luxury of looking up 
to the other, and can have alternately the pleasure of leading and being 
led in the path of development, — I will not attempt to describe. To 
those who can conceive it there is no need ; to those who cannot it will 
appear the dream of an enthusiast. But I maintain, with the profound- 
est conviction, that this, and this only, is the ideal of marriage." 

Now all this is clearly inimical to the conception of a wife as a pos- 
session, as a finality. Independence is Mr. Mill's personal ideal, and 
his notion of love confounds itself with what is generally distinguished 
as friendship ; — each party being able to subsist alone, and seeking a 
mate, not to supply an essential need, but to be enjoyed as a niere ally, 
or great moral luxury. We think that the ideal of the representative 
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American is opposed to this. However he might shrink from express- 
ing it in naked words, the wife his heart more or less subtly craves is 
at bottom a dependent being. In the outer world he can only hold 
good his position by dint of reconquering it afresh every day : life is a 
struggle where success is only relative, and all sanctity is torn off of 
him ; where failure and humiliation, the exposure of weaknesses, and 
the unmasking of pretence, are assured incidents : and he accordingly 
longs for one tranquil spot where he shall be valid absolutely and once 
for all ; where, having been accepted, he is secure from further criti- 
cism, and where his good aspirations may be respected no less than if 
they were accomplished realities. In a word, the elements of security 
and repose are essential to his ideal ; and the question is, Are they 
easily attainable without some feeling of dependence on the woman's 
side, — without her relying on him to be her mediator with the exter- 
nal world, — without his activity overlapping hers and surrounding if 
on almost every side, so that he makes as it were the atmosphere in 
which she lives ? 

Many men will answer No, peremptorily ; for instance, Dr. Bushnell, 
who says : " When a woman has set herself up for a practical ditto- 
ship (sic) with men, refusing to accept the name of her husband, or 
have any but a partnership relation with him, she ceases so far to be 
woman at all. She has no longer the trusting nature ; she despises it. 
She neither idolizes nor idealizes her husband. She has no homages 
looking up, any more than he in his ranges of force has courtesies to 
pay her, looking down. He is gruff and she is pungent, and the main 
sensibility of life is the friction of it." Another class of minds, less 
dogmatic than this author as to what is a priori " natural," will never- 
theless make a half-sentimental, half-practical objection to Mr. Mill, 
somewhat as follows: "Love is now as common as friendship is rare. 
Mere mutual respect, and sympathy in some end objective to both par- - 
ties, form but a weak tie in comparison with that flattering interplay of 
instincts, — egotism, since you prefer to call it so, on the one hand, and 
self-sacrifice on the other. Do you not, then, in attempting to eradicate 
these latter things, run the risk of sweeping away the main condition- 
that now makes matrimonial affection so cheaply realizable ? " Other 
sceptics still will add: "After all, does not a man's sympathy with his 
wife differ from his sympathy with his friend in sphere rather than 
quality, as implying a hierarchical arrangement ? His sympathy with 
his wife is in interests purely personal, social ends including the found- 
ing of the family, and the minor practical matters of life; but within 
that sphere may there not be the most thorough equality?" It is true 
Mr. Mill says : " When the two persons both care for great objects, 
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and are a help and encouragement to each other in whatever regards 
these, the minor matters on which their tastes may differ are not all- 
important to them ; and there is a foundation for solid friendship, of an 
enduring character, more likely than anything else to make it 
through the whole of life a greater pleasure to each, to give pleas- 
ure to the other, than to receive it." (Page 174.) According to 
this, the most important requisite in an astronomer's wife is, that she 
should have a passion for astronomy. But it may be conscientiously 
doubted whether in the majority of cases, even where equality was 
fully believed in by both parties, agreement in the " minor matters " 
would not afford the surest basis for a lifelong harmony ; and whether 
consequently any difference of taste or instinct in the sexes which tends 
to facilitate such agreement ought not still to be fostered by education. 

There is one kind of assthetico-sentimental objection frequently 
urged against any considerable change in woman's position, that we 
think has little weight. It is to the effect that what gallantry and 
chivalry are left among us will disappear. Thus Dr. Bushnell : " We 
observe a common-looking man, for example, standing, in a railroad car, 
that a common-looking woman may sit, and we say inwardly at least, 

if not audibly, there is yet after all some hope of the world 

These beautiful deferences and homages paid to women are the very 
best civilizers we have, and we can better afford to spare almost any- 
thing else." The assumption is that our yielding to women in small 
matters demands as quid pro quo on their part that they refrain from 
crossing our path in larger affairs ; and that if they become our rivals 
in these latter, we shall no longer scruple to push them to the wall 
wherever we find them. This leaves altogether out of sight the mere 
animal potency of sex. An individual man, however his interests may 
clash with those of an individual woman, will always shrink from ap- 
pearing personally like a brute in her presence. 

We have laid such stress on this sentimental side of Mr. Mill's 
book, because here, more than anywhere else, a careless reader will be 
apt to miss its extremely revolutionary purport, and because, as we 
have already said, we regard it as the soul of the whole. Mr. Mill's 
sentiment about the marriage relation has for a necessary corollary 
divorce at will, with all the tremendous changes such divorce must 
entail upon the relation of children to society. Yet with that strange 
" air of suppression " which critics have complained of in him, he 
has passed these topics over in utter silence. It may be, he thinks 
his remedies will go farther when administered in divided doses, and 
that for the rest — utilitarian that he is — he is biding his time. 
But there are hosts of readers who feel that in this matter senti- 
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mental and practical considerations must go hand in hand, and whom 
timidity in the latter respect deters from trusting fully their in- 
stincts in the former. It were therefore much to be desired that Mr. 
Mill should publish his whole mind on the subject of divorce and of the 
family, without delay or reserve. 

We shall not touch upon any of the other points the work presents, 
nor even say what they are ; for it ought to be read by every one who 
cares in the least degree for social questions, — and who does not ? — 
in its original form. No one can read it without feeling his thought 
stimulated and enlarged ; numbers of those who are at present sceptical 
or indifferent will be converted by it ; and many will be toughened in 
their resisting conservatism by the suggestive glimpse it affords of the 
ultimate tendencies of the democratic flood which is sweeping us along. 
It may be that Mr. Mill's fervid passion for absolute equality, "justice," 
and personal independence, as the summum bonum for every one, is a 
personal peculiarity. It may be that he is only more far-seeing 
than the majority, and that the wiping out of everything special in 
any man's relations to other men — of every moral tie that can pos- 
sibly be conceived of as varying in varied circumstances, and therefore 
as artificial — is but the inexorable outcome of the path of progress on 
which we have entered. If this is so, there can be little doubt that this 
small volume will be what the Germans call " epoch-making," and that 
it will hereafter be quoted as a landmark signalizing one distinct step in 
the progress of the total evolution. 



3. — 1. Les Quatrains de Kheyam, traduits du Person. Par J. B. Nic- 
olas, ex-Premier Drogman de l'Ambassade Franchise en Perse, Con- 
sul de France a Resht. Paris : Imprime par Ordre de l'Empereur 
a l'lmprimerie Impcriale. 1867. 8vo. pp. xv., 229. 

2. Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam, the Astronomer-Poet of Persia. Ren- 
dered into English Verse. London : Bernard Quaritch. 2d ed. 
1868. Sq. 8vo. pp. xviii., 30. 

The prevailing traits of the genius of Omar Khayyam are so coinci- 
dent with certain characteristics of the spiritual temper of our own gen- 
eration, that it is hardly surprising that his poetry, of which hitherto 
the Western world knew nothing, is beginning to excite the interest it 
deserves, and has lately been made accessible to us in translation. 
The fame of Omar, certainly one of the most remarkable poets of 
Persia, has been narrowly confined within the limits of his own lan- 
guage, and even his name has scarcely been heard outside his own land. 



